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Only one who shall undertake to read what has been written on 
pragmatism in the last two decades can appreciate what a stir the 
American philosophy has made. Among religious writers it has 
been eagerly welcomed, ridiculed, caricatured, and honestly feared. 
Yet there has been a tantalizing uncertainty as to just what 
pragmatism is. The reader becomes accustomed to certain 
adjectives and phrases which bristle throughout the pages. He 
learns that pragmatism is biological, biocentric, social, human, 
melioristic, empirical, evolutionistic, pluralistic, indeterministic, 
optimistic, voluntaristic, ethical, scientific, democratic, anti- 
supernatural, and in some cases anti-intellectualistic; that it 
abhors idealistic absolutism, monism, pantheism, naturalism, 
materialism, and all transcendentalism; that it is passionately de- 
voted to faith in human power to transform reality and to control 
the changing flux of experience. Since so many have ventured 
before, we dare make another characterization and say that the 
significance of pragmatism for religion is that it represents the 
spirit of social democracy, making earnest with the doctrine of evo- 
lution and using the method and tools of modern science to clear 
the ground for the free play of creative intelligence in its supreme 
task of projecting ideal ends for man and organizing and con- 
trolling human progress. Democracy, evolution, science, creative 
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intelligence, the ideal — these are words of tremendous meaning for 
the religion of our modern age. It is at once evident that a religion 
which is able to make vital connection with a world-view based on 
the principles inherent in evolution, democracy, and science will be 
a new thing under the sun. Many of the old problems which 
tormented the theologians of the past are at once transcended by 
being retired as meaningless. It may be worth while to point out, 
for instance, that in a living, growing world of reality such as 
radical evolution presents, there can be no eternal, static, and 
perfect entities, whether ideas or forms or values, remaining un- 
changed apart from our world of experience. There is therefore no 
need to search for authoritative revelation of these eternals either 
by supernatural channels or by reason. The quest for absolute 
origins, absolute laws, and absolute finalities is frankly given up. 

Furthermore, with such a world-view there can be no super- 
natural, noumenal world apart from the reality in which the ex- 
perience of acting, striving, living beings is set. All the expensive 
scaffolding by which man endeavored to keep his connection with 
another world may therefore be torn down and discarded. Here, 
in the world of our experience, or nowhere, is the whole truth. 

Again, the pragmatist does not think of the knower as set over 
against the world to be known and consequently the old epistemo- 
logical problem is retired. The ghost of dualism vanishes. Since 
experiencing is more than knowing, and the bearer of experience 
is an integral part of reality, making use of the knowledge- 
experience to get larger control of the future; since knowing is one 
form of the activity of a psycho-physical organism immersed in 
the stream of reality and not set over against it as a spectator, 
the difficulties clustering around that "chronic, intellectual lock- 
jaw," epistemology, become meaningless. 

If the epistemological ogre may be banished by pragmatism, 
the constantly attendant tendency to skepticism and agnosticism 
is also dissipated. Using the method of science, pragmatism does 
not deal with things-in-themselves, nor with Being-in-general, nor 
with knowledge iiberhaupt, but is concerned to solve specific human 
problems in this real world of movement and change. To be 
skeptical or agnostic is to be unscientific. 
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As a consequence of the instrumental interpretation of in- 
telligence there is no longer any cleavage between the theoretical 
and the practical. When experience is unified and the will and the 
reason shown to be harmonious functions of the life-process, the 
old separations of faith and knowledge, of religion and science, 
which perplexed Kant and Ritschl, can no longer be maintained. 

And, finally, the idealistic absolute, brought in to bridge some of 
the above-mentioned dualisms, is seen to be notonly unnecessary but 
pernicious. In the words of L. P. Jacks, it is "an artificial remedy 
for a purely imaginary woe. " An anthology of the epithets hurled 
by the pragmatists at the Absolute would make exciting reading. 
In 1882 James began his onslaught upon the Absolute of Hegel, 
"the absolute block whose parts have no free play, the pure plethora 
of necessary being with all the oxygen of possibility suffocated out 
of its lungs. " Between the mechanism of materialistic philosophy 
and the mechanism of a static, timeless, all-inclusive Absolute 
there was no choice. In neither system could there be freedom, 
novelty, or movement. Evil was reduced to a mere illusion tran- 
scended in the Absolute. The pragmatic viewpoint demands the 
recognition of the reality of change, of time, of freedom, of the 
patent fact that the events of life are crude, unorganized, brute. 
The conceptions of absolute truth, absolute reality, absolute ex- 
perience, are all of them false, futile, and full of danger. Such a 
universe would be quite indifferent to man; in the words of Schiller, 
"loyal co-operation and promethean revolt grow equally unmean- 
ing." All the glories and tragedies of human history sink to the 
level of a drama played in dreams. It must be admitted that 
pragmatism has been apostolic in the fervor of its gospel of emanci- 
pation from this fatalistic nightmare of absolutism. 

These various phases of pragmatism, applied to the interpreta- 
tion of religion, must be of inestimable service to the human spirit 
struggling to get free from the bonds of mediaevalism and to secure 
a spiritual interpretation of our modern democratic life. Unfortu- 
nately the pragmatists have not yet felt the call to become prophets 
of religion. It is not the task of this article to write the meaning of 
religion within the bounds of pragmatism. Its aim is much more 
humble — to give a simple answer to a definite question: Living in 
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an age when the idea of God has become fluid, when there is an 
eager, pathetic searching for a workable conception, what do the 
various groups of pragmatic thinkers allow us to believe concern- 
ing God? 

No term of common discourse is so vague and elusive in meaning 
as the term "God." It clamors for clarification. It may mean 
almost anything, according to age, environment, culture, or individ- 
ual temperament. It may have a score of meanings in the thought 
of members of a single modern sect. Religion, on the other hand, 
seems to have been vaguely defined with general acceptance as a 
social relation or attitude toward the environing universe. But 
a survey of religious history shows that religion may have any 
number of gods of any kind or no god at all. It reveals also the 
fact that religion may retain its hold in spite of the destruction of 
gods and changing or illogical or petrified theologies. Like a 
living stream the flowing social development of man moves down 
the centuries carrying religion in its deep current. Religious 
forms, cults, doctrines, like political organizations, are left stranded 
and obsolete as the ever-growing life flows away from them. Kings 
and priests have been able so to shape the social life at times that 
religious "make-believe" keeps the old forms and dogmas standing. 
But it can only be temporary and at the price of loss of reality, of 
vital enthusiasm, and of sincerity. Life is real, not artificial. 
Man's mind is the resultant of his deep, age-old inheritance of 
instinct and the will-to-live, molded by the matrix of beliefs and 
customs into which he is born. He comes to consciousness of 
himself as an individual because of this social environment; he is 
" social-copy. " It is as impossible for a man to escape the develop- 
ment of a "soul" or "mind" made up of desires, habits, and beliefs 
drawn from his social mothering as it is for him to escape the large 
heritage of instinct won for him by the successful battle for life in 
the dark deeps of time. That religion should persist is natural: 
that the gods should grow, change, and die is necessary from this 
point of view. God, as the personalized embodiment of the practi- 
cal meaning and value of the environing cosmic forces, must vary 
with the corresponding social milieu. The history of the gods of 
the world is the fascinating commentary. 
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Religion remains. The gods disappear. The modern world 
has witnessed the slow passing of the autocratic, transcendent deity 
of the Doctors of Catholic Christendom. Robed in his splendid 
garment of attributes — aseity, infinity, simplicity, immutability, 
perfection, omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience — he was really 
a royal ruler of the universe. It is unnecessary to say that he was 
never the God cherished by the great heart of the folk. Their God 
was far more human and humble. It is needless to point out that 
the God of the Doctors also had a history reaching back to the 
rude tribal life of a nomad race in which he shared. The main 
point is that the streams of vital influence which flowed into the 
social current of mediaeval Christendom carried the religion of the 
people away from the God of the Doctors. The social mind was 
changed. Enthroned in the other world, God was long reached by 
the bridges of church, of scripture, of reason. The story of their 
destruction and of the realization of the futility of all the proofs of 
the existence of God is a well-known, tragic chapter in Christian 
thought. At length science and democracy added their increment 
to the social stream, and God as Creator, Providence, Judge, and 
transcendent King found no response in the social mind. In 
modern life three currents of thought became evident: First, the 
philosophy of science, become over-confident and dogmatic, under- 
took to remove God and the spiritual life and to reduce the world- 
process to mechanism. Second, in opposition to naturalism, 
idealistic philosophy put the emphasis on spirit and wrapped the 
whole world of existence in the strong, encircling arms of the 
Absolute which they called " God. " Third, there was an attempt 
to relieve some of the ethical and logical difficulties of orthodox 
theism by the argument for a finite God. This is evident in Hume, 
John Stuart Mill, and Renouvier. In so far as it has religious 
motive at all, it is in connection and contrast with these three 
movements that the pluralism of the pragmatists plays its part. 

I. THE FINITE GOD OF JAMES AND SCHILLER 

The God-hypothesis of James and of Schiller is the postulate 
of a finite, good, personal God. They recognize that religion 
does exist as a fact of human experience and that man needs and 
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therefore postulates a cosmic companion and helper in his struggle 
for complete life. Naturalism and absolutism refuse to recognize 
the reality of human need. The one denies human values and hopes ; 
the other reduces them to illusion. Both are ultimately godless 
and deterministic, which, in combination, spells despair for man. 
The god of orthodox theism seemed to James no more than a " meta- 
physical monster." God as infinite and omniscient, Renouvier 
had shown to be logically impossible. It was not, however, the 
head but the heart that made protest in James and Schiller. In 
a world of suffering and evil such as ours, an all-powerful, infinite, 
and good God was unthinkable. To accept a finite god does away 
with the logical and ethical difficulties. Moreover, it is not impos- 
sible in an evolving and pluralistic cosmos that there should be 
other conscious centers of personal life great enough to be called 
God. Such a striving, purposive being would be a personality as 
the old God of immutability and omniscience never could, since 
teleological development and purposive, growing life are the very 
essence of personality. He could really be thought of as developing 
in character and in ideal. God, then, may be battling against the 
wild, wicked forces of the world and may need our help. We have 
in that case no absolute guaranty of victory, but if our help is 
denied the hope of success is still less. And then, God may be very 
strong, not too finite, and able to carry the battle through to 
triumph if we are loyal to our individual tasks. There is nothing 
irrational in the existence of such a God. The mystic experience 
gives evidence of some contact with real powers by which real 
effects are produced in our factual world. The channel of the 
subconscious is open. It may be that we are in direct contact with 
the God who is the Captain of our human hopes. So James 
presented his vision. Schiller keeps the same general attitude, 
though he does not depend upon mysticism or extraordinary 
experiences or the subconscious. For both the belief in God is a 
venture, a postulate in the line of our needs and legitimate because 
of its proved, supreme value for life. "Who says hypothesis," 
James grants, " gives up all claim to be dogmatic in his conclusions. " 
For those who have grown up in the religious traditions of the past, 
for those who feel the need of moral reinforcement from superhuman 
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powers, for those who are stimulated by the daring thought that the 
cosmic drama is a battle of God for life and salvation in which 
we share, for those who have been mentally perplexed by the diffi- 
culties into which the old theology has fallen, for those who are 
unable to reconcile the goodness of God with such tragedies as 
world-war or world-epidemics of disease, it may well be that the 
hypothesis of a personal, finite, struggling, suffering God, who is 
good and sympathetic to the ideals for which man cares, may be 
the one most attractive modern religious idea. The old idea of 
God as infinite and omnipotent, as well as the concept of the Abso- 
lute of the idealists, falls short of the demands of the human spirit. 
The Absolute in the Bradleyan sense spurns the mundane meanness 
of being the God of religion. The Absolute in the Roycean sense 
is logically possible, as Lovejoy pointed out and as Royce admitted, 1 
only if an affirmative answer can be given to the three questions: 

(1) Is the compounding, without loss or alteration, of many indi- 
viduated or personal experiences having "centers" of their own 
into a single, comprehensive, personal experience, conceivable? 

(2) Is the literal inclusion of a genuine, temporal succession in a 
non-successive total conceivable without contradiction? (3) Is 
an actually realized or presented infinite aggregate conceivable 
without contradiction? It was not the logical difficulty that 
weighed upon the religious consciousness, however, but the ethical, 
practical, and religious difficulties involved. Ethically, divine 
omnipotence raised the dread possibility that God was indifferent 
to human values, or even evil and malicious. Practically, it made 
the struggle against evil meaningless and left nothing for man but 
resignation and quiescence. Religiously, there could be no stimu- 
lus or help in the hope of fellowship with a timeless Absolute or 
with an immutable, omniscient, and omnipotent God. The only 
possible cry of the human in such a situation would be the cry 
of Islam — Kismet! Out of a great human sympathy, a realization 
of the reality of the struggles and sufferings of men, came the stern, 
passionate pronouncement of Schiller and of James that the only 
God worthy of worship must be finite. Such a being, limited in 
power and in knowledge, is logically as well as cosmically possible. 

'See Phil. Rev., XIII, 140-41. 
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We may believe that he is good in such a case. The presence of 
evil then is no longer a problem but a challenge to which all brave 
spirits will eagerly respond — a call of God for help. So called to 
the standard of God to battle against the world's wrong, man finds 
in God a companion in struggle, a heroic leader to follow, a wise 
guide to obey, a splendid and sympathetic friend to reverence and 
to love. It may indeed be that the postulate of such a superhuman 
God may fill the religious needs of the awakened will to suffer and 
to battle for human values, characteristic of our modern age. 

II. THE GOD-IDEA OF THE FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The need of understanding what we mean by "God" becomes 
important when functional psychology unfolds the natural history 
of religion. In the writings of Professors Ames and King the 
sheer individualism of James and Schiller is replaced by the social 
elements in the religious development. Mysticism and the sub- 
conscious are explained and robbed of metaphysical meaning. The 
genesis, growth, moralization, and disintegration of gods are dis- 
played as one phase of the development of the human social con- 
sciousness. The Christian God is like all others. He came to be 
in tribal desert life. He grew and grew moral as his people ad- 
vanced. His life-story is to us more conspicuous than that of other 
gods, but not different in kind. All the supreme values of our 
social life find synthesis now in him, and these values, of which he is 
the symbol, are human and ethical. Man projects his ideals into 
an invisible Socius which, as God, helps him in their realization. 
There is no cosmic sweep here. This God is not interested in the 
eternities of stellar grandeur or the splendor of the "swing of 
Pleiades. " He is the symbol of our highest human values, and 
"cosmic emotion" is not religion in this social sense. Religion 
becomes enthusiasm for social ideals. 

There is much driving power in this understanding of God and 
of religion, provided that it be frankly and honestly presented for 
what it is. The human "soul" itself is the creation of these social 
factors, and the values of social life are objectively real. Judgments 
of value are real, even more real, since logically prior, than judgments 
of fact. They shape conduct and transform the actual world. 
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While social values are human, they are also superhuman in the 
sense that they are not the creation of individuals, that they shape 
and coerce the individual, that they act as judge and conscience 
for the individual and by the normal social being are not to be 
neglected or denied. They are purposive in the sense that they 
are never static but by growth and interaction move on to ever 
larger meaning and gain broader human scope. In this sense the 
"Common Will" 1 of men, as they are woven together in the vast, 
far-reaching web of experience, bears in it a high, ideal purpose of 
increasing beauty, mutuality, and love which is always more than 
the actual but always being actualized. This Common Will 
claims our loyalty as commandingly as any God, for we are one 
with it; and to repudiate it or go counter to its high mandate is 
to repudiate the divine in us. 

This view eliminates definitively the old God of theism. The 
supernatural entirely disappears. God has been drawn not only 
within the world-process but within the human social process. 
We may still say "God exists," but we must mean by "God" 
and by "exist" something entirely different from that which the 
words have meant in the religious philosophy of the past. God, 
in the old sense, is dead, and only the clinging reverence for the 
past, the sense of loss, or the fear that the heart and moral will of 
man are not sufficiently strong to face the facts can make these 
thinkers continue to call that God which, in the sense of the Chris- 
tian centuries, is not God. They who understand the situation may 
still use the old terms aesthetically, as wistful "make-believe" or 
as concession to the people, but the driving power of the functional 
idea of God comes only as one sees clearly that the God of eternal 
decrees, of loving protection and over-ruling will, the Parent God, 
guardian of life and giver of immortality, is no more. To say, as 
some still do, that after psychology has done its work and unfolded 
for us the idea of God — its genesis, function, meaning, and worth — 
there is still the possibility for metaphysics and religion to postulate 
a God in the old religious sense, is to give up functionalism, to 
vitiate the vital value of the new vision, and to leave religion with 

1 See an admirable article by H. A. Overstreet, "God as the Common Will," 
Hibbert Journal, XIII, 155 S. 
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a realm more nebulous than the Unknowable of Spencer's generous 
gift. The God of the functional psychologists is a reality, but of 
an entirely different nature and demanding a quite different 
religious reaction from the personal, existent deity of the past. 
The psychologists do not even leave the bases on which James 
made his last stand. Yet the temptation to make the postulate 
or cling to the shadow of a personal, companion God is very great 
and bespeaks a deeply ingrained human habit. Although psychol- 
ogy may bring every element of human experience into clear light, 
there is still the tendency to seek beneath all explanation for a 
personal, purposive good-will; to react toward it in a mystical 
way and so to find comfort, strength, and hope. 1 To be sure, it 
may give one pause to think of purposive Will working out its 
world-purposes through convulsions of blood and fury, by blind 
blundering or by reckless sacrifice of human life, but the added 
postulate that God is finite, struggling and suffering with us, 
saves the day — and God. There can be no possible doubt that 
the religious man of prescientific, predemocratic and pre-war 
Christian tradition will resolutely cling to some such reduced and 
retreating theism and find in it real religious value and power of 
appeal. 

III. THE POSITION OF THE INSTRUMENTALISTS 

But the thoroughgoing instrumental pragmatist will make no 
such hypothesis. For the pure love of man he will remove all the 
old theistic props. To trust to God or Providence or to cosmic 
evolution under some form of immanence is to remain children 
or at best weaklings, making our slow way upon crutches, when 
the need of the age is for strong, disciplined men who will hew out 
of the crude, warring world of reality the Kingdom of the Ideal. 
What the psychologists of religion leave out is here taken up again — 
the life of man is rooted deep in cosmic meaning. The world is 

1 Cf., e.g., J. A. Leighton, "Personality and a Metaphysics of Value," Int. Jour, 
of Ethics, XXI, 36; H. W. Wright, Faith Justified by Progress; C. A. Beckwith, "Re- 
definition in Present-Day Theology," Biblical World, Vol. XLVIII; A. L. Strong, 
"Some Religious Aspects of Pragmatism," Amer. Jour. Theol., Vol. XII; E. W. Lyman, 
The Experience of God in Modern Life, New York, 1918; L. T. Hobhouse, Development 
and Purpose, London, 1013; Henry Sturt, "Do We Need a Substitute for Chris- 
tianity?" Hibbert Jour., Vol. V; Reeman, Do We Need a New Idea of God? 1918. 
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of such a nature as to make possible and to produce man and his 
values, social, ethical, economic, and religious. The long sweep of 
the changing and destructive ages leaves him with ever-increasing 
power over his own life and the resources of the world. That 
much of confidence and of security he may at least have. The 
religious question is no longer, Does God exist ? but, Is the world in 
which we live a world that bears any relation to our moral ends ?' 
In the assurance that he is free, that reality is still incomplete, 
plastic, and dependent upon his will for shaping, man may bravely 
take up the task of making the good secure and of eliminating the 
evil. To say that man's history is a mere incident in the cosmic 
story is to speak the truth, but to claim on that account that 
actual human love and hatred, joy and sorrow, are any less real 
for man is far from true. Man's life and man's world are man's 
achievement. "Morbid and self-doubting civilizations" seek 
after the "sanction of an admiring cosmos," 2 but no such sanction 
shall be given them. Neither by looking backward to the past 
nor upward to a higher world, but by frankly and fearlessly facing 
forward to carry the conquering power of science against the specific 
problems of life, may progress and the ideal be realized. Religion 
as dependence upon an external superhuman power disappears. 
Religion as devotion to human service, as enthusiasm for social 
values, and as loyal labor at the tasks involved in eradicating wrong 
and securing the good, remains. There is here, however, no effort 
to keep the God of the past in the attenuated form of a " Symbol. " 
Theism is quietly dropped. 

Many complain that this type of pragmatism is too strong, too 
robust; that there is no provision for "sick souls" and no guaranty 
of victory. The remedy applied by the instrumental pragmatist 
for this complaint would be heroic. He would say that his view 
of the universe is the only real gospel for men, the only possible 
way of escape from destruction. To trust the higher values of the 
spirit and the supreme interests of civilization to Providence or 
Fate, to rest in blind optimism while science steadily gains more 
complete control of material forces, is to make it possible for tribal 

1 J. H. Tufts, Biblical World, XLVI, 12. 
' H. C. Brown, Jour. Phil., XIII, 345. 
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selfishness and primitive morality to gain control of machines and 
technique capable of hurling the whole fabric of civilization, 
reared by the toil of centuries, into chaos and destruction. The 
way to cure sick souls is to build a society in which the souls of men 
are strong. The assurance of final victory is given sufficiently by 
the piecemeal conquest and control of the problems of life as they 
arise. If reality is such that man may, by his tools of science, 
directed by intelligence, build his ideals slowly but surely into the 
structure of existence, the old need of a guaranty is gone. 

From another quarter comes the criticism that this pragmatism 
is too human, too anxious and tender concerning human values. 
Morris Cohen 1 finds one of the real joys of life in the thrill of being 
for even our brief human moment a spectator in a cosmic theater 
where solar systems are born and destroyed, and where the part of 
man is infinitesimal in significance. To the stoical Puritan 
Bertrand Russell 2 the supreme grandeur of life is in self-control 
and the martyr's ecstatic defiance of the cosmic powers that will 
ultimately hurl him and his works into the deeps of oblivion. To 
Cohen the pragmatic view of the world is "compensatory"; to 
Russell it is "narrow and petty." If this is not sophisticated 
disillusionment entirely beyond the reach of the great mass of 
modern men, it is at any rate a failure to appreciate the fact that 
the pragmatist also may thrill with "cosmic emotion," but while 
waiting for the " slow, sure doom " to fall has the courage to attempt 
to transform this human waiting-room into the kingdom of the 
heart's desire. In view of the progress of the last hundred years, 
one may have hopes that a wait of a few hundred thousand years 
will give scope for a progress splendid enough to challenge even the 
most stoical to loyalty and labor. 

There can be no doubt that instrumental pragmatism implies 
an entirely new religious outlook. The traditional cult and theology 
become meaningless. "God" and the "Absolute" pass into the 
chamber of memory, glowing symbols of a past order of reality. 
In the ages gone by, the function of religion has been to save man 
from despair as he struggles for precarious existence in a ruthless 
world. The unnamed terrors of nature, the cruelty, injustice, and 

1 See New Republic, VIII, 118-19. ' Philosophical Essays, pp. 125-26. 
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greed of his fellow-men, his own ignorance and failure to control 
his personal capacities — all drove him to religion and to God. 
In the midst of a world that offered him wretchedness and woe he 
learned to hope for a world where his life would be kingly, trium- 
phant, and masterful. Lacking the scientific tools to actualize his 
dream he postponed it to another life and waited for its miraculous 
advent by the power of God. Now all the functions of the ethnic 
gods are slowly passing into the hand of man. He no longer fears 
the eclipse nor cowers in dread before the evil spirits of the earth. 
After long ages of anguish he is learning to control drought and 
famine, disease and physical pain. He is mastering the oceans, 
the deserts, the land, and the air. Gradually the centuries of 
greed and tyranny and competition are giving way to the new 
day of mutual aid, democracy, and co-operation. ' The ages of 
savagery, both barbaric and cultured, in which poverty and 
degradation and cruel injustice broke the hearts of men, have 
reached their twilight time. The new era of democracy and 
science spells the doom of tyrants, political, economic, and religious. 
Humanity has awakened, equipped at last with weapons, to break 
the fetters of cruelty and oppression; to dispel the blight of slavery 
and the horrors of war. Man understands now that he is free; 
that vice and crime and ignorance and incompetence may be 
removed and a new social order reared upon the tortured, blood- 
stained earth. All the old terrors and tragedies of life which drove 
men through the ages to seek refuge in another world or to find 
comfort in a divine savior are to be driven out of the society of man. 
This achievement is to be man's glory. In the words of James, 
" Evil will be overcome not by getting it aufgehoben in the Absolute 
but by dropping it out altogether, throwing it overboard and getting 
beyond it, helping to make a universe that shall forget its very 
place and name." Religion will still persist as a powerful driving 
force in life, but it will be far from the awed, quiescent, resigned, 
appealing worship of a supernatural power. It will be rather a 
practical loyalty to human ideals and values. Its cult will be the 
web of civilization, the vast, multiform organization by which 
social programs may be carried through. Its dreams of future 
glory will keep close to the bounds of scientific prediction, yet 
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the wonderful growth of scientific control leaves wide windows 
of hope open for man. It may be that the innermost secrets of life 
and of death may at last unfold before his persistent inquiry and 
unfaltering toil. 

This, or something akin to this, seems to be the religious 
implication of instrumentalism. It is not an apologia for religion; 
but with this final surrender of the ontology of Protestant orthodoxy 
the basis is laid for the religion of the new age of science and 
democracy. When Descartes and Galileo challenged the world- 
view of Catholicism in the name of the new science; when Luther 
challenged the authority of the church in the name of individual 
freedom; when Cromwell challenged the divine right of kings in 
the name of the worth of the common man, there were, on each 
occasion, multitudes who thought that the most essential things 
were being destroyed. Yet the human spirit moved onward to 
ever larger liberty and light. To give up the last shadow of 
supernaturalism, to face frankly the facts of human experience, and 
to begin seriously and scientifically to construct the kingdom of 
human brotherhood on earth may be the way that leads to our 
Renaissance of religion. One might venture that it is closely 
akin to the practical spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. And if a seer 
could lay his heart to the great heart of humanity he might discover 
that this gospel of creative idealism, of science, and of democracy 
is our deepest human need. 

It is merely commonplace to say that religion dies only when it 
is no longer needed. Only when a doctrine fails to interpret life 
is it in danger of dissolution. One is able to see in all the array of 
religions of mankind valuable instruments for the service of the life 
of their age and environment — only when the life-needs change 
are the old creeds and customs labeled "superstitions." The 
period of the war revealed two modern tendencies, on the one hand 
a stiffening of the conservative ranks in defiant defense of the old 
orthodoxy, and on the other hand a serious search for a religion 
intimately related to modern living. We have been witnessing 
the attempt to write the meaning of democracy into the heart of 
humanity. Many stand in awe as it enters the sacred precincts 
of theology. If democracy is carried up to God, there can be no 
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blind submission of the will, no acceptance of evil as good, no 
special election to honor or to salvation or to service, no mystical, 
submissive optimism, no "feeling of absolute, unquestioning 
dependence. " James long ago saw that if God is to be, he must 
be other than an autocrat. Long ago 1 Professor Moore urged as 
an implication of pragmatism that man must demand "a voice and 
a vote in the cosmic councils. " President McGiffert has recently 2 
said, "Benevolent despotism becomes God no more than man. " 
It seems as though the main current of human thought and even 
of theological statement were catching up with the pioneer of 
pragmatism. If at last, in the development of the logic of evolution, 
democracy, and science, it becomes impossible to rest upon the 
bases which supported James in his approach to the great Cosmic 
Companion, and if it becomes necessary, with the instrumentalists, 
to face the loss of the warmth, consolation, and intimacy of the old 
religion, we may still remember that James said: "Whether a God 
exist or whether no God exist in yon blue heaven above us bent, 
we form at any rate an ethical republic here below. Ethics have 
as genuine a foothold in a universe where the highest consciousness 
is human as in a universe where there is a God. " If religion is, 
as it appears to have been, a "universal function of life, " those who 
believe in the continuity of man with the cosmic process should not 
fear the loss of any real values. There is urgent need, however, 
that the men of vision shall formulate the deep meaning of modern 
religion, find a language of appreciation of ultimate human values, 
■ create a new loyalty directed to human ideals, a new responsibility 
for the grandeur of the human task, a new earnestness in our 
democratic quest for human salvation. A philosophy which sees 
our achieved values as intrinsically rooted in the nature of the 
cosmos, which ventures to believe that the cosmic and human 
flux may be guided in the pathway of the heart's desire, which sees 
in the intellect a wonderful instrument for projecting ideals and 
controlling the environment for human service and development, 
which challenges the deeply intrenched forces of evil with an ever- 
lasting defiance, which refuses the absolutist anaesthetic and 

1 In Pragmatism and Its Critics, 1910. 

""Christianity and Democracy," Harvard Theological Review, XII, 49. 
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laughs at the club of fatalism, which dares to hope that human 
hands and hearts shall be able to build at last the democracy of 
social righteousness, which sees the possible application of the 
method of science in establishing an international ethic — such a 
philosophy ought to give light and leadership to religion in this 
modern age. 

But the modern pragmatists maintain a mystifying silence in 
the matter of constructive religious thought. The world has a 
right to expect that the philosophy of evolution and democracy 
will speak in positive terms to our unusually perplexed and troubled 
multitudes. The feverish quest for an acceptable interpretation of 
God which has characterized the last decade makes it evident that 
the majority of contemporary religious men are unable to rest 
in an attitude of negation or agnosticism. Conscious that science 
and democracy have changed the factual world, they strive by 
compromise and concession to make the thought-forms of the old 
orthodoxy express the religious meaning of today. There is an 
uncomfortable break between religion and life. Many fear the 
uncertainty and cling more tenaciously to the dogmas of the past. 
Some turn from theoretical thinking to practical tasks; some make 
a religion of the new enthusiasm for social betterment; but the 
vast majority of men long for a new vision of reality which can 
bring again the old warmth and security to life, and until the new 
social democracy finds its religious interpretation we shall not rest. 
Men are prepared to face the loss of some of the old sanctions and 
securities, to give up much of the comfortable assurance of the past, 
but they will not rest in negations. They are too honest for 
"make-believe"; too serious to be satisfied with less than a reli- 
gious interpretation of the universe. Rarely has an age been so 
deeply in earnest, so fired with idealism, so well equipped for 
thought and action, so conscious of social solidarity, as our age. 
May we not hope that the pragmatists, who are so well able to do 
it, will leave the beaten paths of logic and methodology and inter- 
pret for this fateful day "the positive creed of life implicit in 
democracy and science. " 



